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President's Corner 
...Deborah Evans 


'd like firstly to welcome all members to the 2008-2009 On a less encouraging note, we did not receive 

Club year; secondly to welcome our incoming nominations at the AGM for a number of Club Officer 
committee—including our new committee member David positions, so we are again facing the prospect of 
Flanagan—and thirdly to thank the outgoing committee for committee members doubling up on duties. Lynne Clarke 


their contributions over the last year, especially Hans has kindly agreed to take on the tasks of Minutes 

Streefkerk who is retiring from the committee. Secretary for the committee meetings and David Flanagan 
has offered to carry out financial duties at the general 

We have started the year on a positive note, with an meetings. However, this still leaves the President 

encouraging number of membership renewals already in continuing to carry out the bulk of the Treasurer's tasks— 

and a number of exciting purchases made to start our not a desirable situation, so a volunteer is desperately 

update of the library. needed. 


Tonight... 


...Dr Tim Billington will be talk will be about 'Genetic modification of plants’. 


At the June meeting... 


...our speaker will be Jeff Jeanes, Project Coordinator, Victorian Conservation Seedbank. His topic is 
'Seedbanking as a Conservation Tool’, about the Millennium Seed Bank Project and the local arm of the 
project, the Victorian Conservation Seedbank, its aims and how they go about achieving those aims. 
This includes techniques employed for seed collecting, cleaning, testing and long-term storage. 





2008/09 GFNC MEMBERSHIP RENEWALS NOW DUE 


Members are reminded that subscriptions for the 2008/09 Club year were due on 1st April. The club’s subscription 
rates remain the same as last year, and are listed on the green-coloured Renewal Notice that was enclosed with the 
April issue of the Geelong Naturalist. 

Please forward your payment to Hon. Treasurer, GFNC, PO Box 1047 Geelong 3220 (cheques made payable to 


Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc.). Note that on the back of the form there is provision for you to make suggestions 
for speakers and club activities. 


We welcome 


Shona Innes from Newport, Alison Broome from Newtown 
& Dorothy Mahler from Montmorency 


to the club and wish them a long and happy association. 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or 
phoned to Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 


GFNC Web page: http://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 
e-mail address: gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


Members are encouraged to arrive | | The photo on the front cover, by Dave Rantall, is of Australian Fur Seals on 
early at general meetings. the Chinaman's Hat, Port Phillip Bay. 


The room will be open at 7.15 pm to The photo on the back cover, by Geoff Carr, is of Mud Islands, Port Phillip 
allow members to chat to other Bay. See full story on p. 14. 
members and visitors. 





Mammal report 
... !revor Pescott 


Mammal Atlas additions—gliders, possums and seals 


Koala 

Yellow-bellied Glider 
Yellow-bellied Glider 
Sugar Glider 

Common Ringtail Possum 
Common Ringtail Possum 
Common Ringtail Possum 
Feathertail Glider 
Red-necked Wallaby 
Brown Rat 

Feral Cat 

Seal sp. 


06.03.08 
26.02.08 
26.02.08 
06.04.08 
13.01.08 
06.04.08 
30.03.08 
26.02.08 
13.04.08 
09.04.08 
10.03.08 
03.04.08 
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Batesford, Lilydale House (Belchers' property). 
Otways, Allen Dam near Lorne. 

Otways, CoraLynn Track. 

Wensleydale, disturbed from nest-box. 
Whinray Road, Meredith. 

Wensleydale. 

Highton. 

Otways, CoraLynn Track. 

Delaney's Road, Barwon Downs (female, young) 
Lake Lorne, Drysdale. 

Otways, Kaanglang Road. 


Off Point Lonsdale lighthouse. MHe, DHe 


Observers: DHe, Dean Hewish; GFNC, Geelong Field Naturalists Club; GMc Gordon McCarthy; JN, John Newman; MHe Marilyn Hewish; 
PHm, Peter Homan; RWs, Roy Whiteside; TP, Trevor Pescott; WCo, Wendy Cook 


he Feathertail Glider must surely rate as the most cryptic 

of all the mammals that occur in the Geelong-Otway 
Ranges region covered by the atlas. They are similar in size to 
a House Mouse, and they spend their time among the outer 
foliage of eucalypts and banksias where they find the insects, 
nectar, pollen and honeydew that form their diet. They appear 
to live in communal nests, built in tree hollows, where five or 
six—occasionally many more—share the space. In the early 
1970s two specimens, one a female with several young 
clinging to her back, were found locally (unfortunately the 
location from which they came was not recorded!), and on 14 
June 1980 one was seen near Mt Cowley in the Otways by 
Laurie Conole, Grant Baverstock and Paul Moore. The latest 
sighting by Peter Homan is an exciting addition to our records. 
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Sugar Glider at nest-box entrance, Wensleydale 
Photo: John Newman 


John Newman's Sugar Glider at Wensleydale shows how 
important it is to put nest-boxes in bushland where tree 
hollows are scarce. Feathertail Gliders will also use them if the 
entrance hole is small. 


While both of these gliders may not be easily seen, Yellow- 
bellied Gliders announce their presence with their 
extraordinary gurgling-shriek call and by their V-notched 
feeding-trees. Both Sugar and Feathertail Gliders will make 
use of the sap flow at the notch. On the subject of voice, John 





James sent me an article that described the quaint yapping 
call made by the Sugar Gliders, a much quieter note than that 
of their large cousins. 


Common Ringtail Possums are recorded from the Cooks' 
residence on Whinray Road at the edge of the Brisbane 
Ranges near Meredith, from Wensleydale and Highton. The 
latter was a dessicated specimen of a well-developed young 
that had perhaps fallen from its mothers pouch. Roy 
Whiteside, who found it in his garden in Highton, commented 
that the possums are quite plentiful in the area. 


Australian Fur Seals are quite abundant in the bay—some 
fishermen may say too plentiful!—particularly close to Port 
Phillip Heads where there are structures such as the 
Chinaman's Hat, or Caisson, and Popes Eye. Marilyn and 
Dean Hewish watched a seal, probably of this species, in very 
rough water with huge waves just off Point Lonsdale pier 
inside the heads. It dived repeatedly, presumably fishing— 
there were Black-browed Albatrosses and Silver Gulls also 
present, circling over the area where it was seen. 


References: 

Conole, Lawrie (1980) 'A Record of the Feather-tailed Glider 
for the Mount Cowley area of the Otway Ranges, 
Victoria’ Geelong Naturalist, Vol. 17 No. 2, August 1980 

Menkhorst, Peter W. (1995) Mammals of Victoria, OUP, South 
Melbourne 

Menkhorst, Peter & Knight, Frank (2001) A Field Guide to the 
Mammals of Australia, OUP, South Melbourne 


Brush-tailed Phascogale search abandoned 


Heavy rain and a cold snap caused a last-minute 
cancellation of the much-anticipated search for Brush-tailed 
Phascogales in the Brisbane Ranges over the weekend of 
27-31 March 2008. 


It was thought that trapping the animals in cold weather 
after a very hot spell was unwise, and the greatly-increased 
risk of spreading Cinnamon Fungus on boots and vehicles 
following the heavy rain was unwarranted. 


The project has been deferred for 12 months, due to be re- 
scheduled in 2009. 
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Mammal trapping at The Narrows, Queenscliff, April 2008 
GPS 38°16'14"S, 144°38'43"E DSE Permit No. 10003784 


his is a follow-up to the trapping undertaken at the same site 
in June 2007. 


The Narrows lie between Point Lonsdale and Queenscliff, and 
we set the traps on the sand-dunes between the main road and 
the beach. 


For details of the site see Geelong Naturalist Vol 43, No 2, June 
2007, and for the results of the 2007 trapping see Vol 43, No 3, 
July 2007. 


Results: 
23.04.08 set 20 small Elliott traps, total 60 trap/nights 
24.04.08 caught 1 Rattus rattus Black Rat 
25.04.08 nil catch 
26.04.08 nil catch 


Bait used: peanut butter, honey oatmeal. 


Weather: fine, cool, bright moonlit nights. 


Comments: although we caught only one animal, in several 
places along the walking track we could see footprints probably 
of Black Rats. No other mammals were recorded. 


Birds: 


Spotted Turtle-Dove 
Galah 

Superb Fairy-wren 
Brown Thornbill 

Red Wattlebird 

New Holland Honeyeater 
Australian Magpie 


House Sparrow 
Red-browed Finch 
Welcome Swallow 
Silvereye 
Common Blackbird 
Common Myna 

13 species 


Thanks to Sue Longmore, Shona Innes, Matt Crawley and Dave 
Rantall for their assistance. 


Butterfly Report 


he end of March was Jezebel time. They were often flying 

around mistletoes, with males patrolling territory and awaiting 
females, or flying in pairs and sometimes mating. This would 
have been for the second brood of the season. Marilyn Hewish 
witnessed some remarkable behavioural displays. ‘Two kinds of 
Jezebel mainly kept to own trees, but one Imperial flew with one 
Spotted around Imperial’s tree. The Imperial flew off when the 
Spotted landed’, and, ‘One Imperial in Box Mistletoe in non- 
indigenous eucalypt, feeding, pursued Spotted Jezebel and 


Imperial Jezebel 
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Imperial Jezebel 2/ 
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... Valda Dedman 


harassed it while it was perched in the same tree.’ An Imperial 
Jezebel was observed in the same tree as in April last year. 
Common Brown females have been abundant right through April, 
sometimes looking tatty, and several species have been basking 
in the autumn sun. 


Observers: GMc, Gordon McCarthy; JN, John Newman; MHe, 
Marilyn Hewish; TP, Trevor Pescott 


23/3 | Wensleydale, several hanging around Manna Gums late in day, 3-5 m up. Still around two weeks later. 


Princes Bridge Newtown, 1 reported by Terry Feldman 


fed at Box Mistletoe flowers 
Spotted Jezebel 


Imperial Jezebel /4 | McLeod's Waterholes, Drysdale, 3-4 feeding on Tuart flowers, morning & afternoon 


Spotted Jezebel 25 
Spotted Jezebel 26 


Spotted Jezebel 28 


Spotted Jezebel 1/4 
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Long Forest Gravelly Tk, 9 flying in tops of 4 tall mallees on ridge, hill-topping, in pairs, occasionally 
landing in Box Mistletoe flowers; Happy Valley Track, 5 flying in tops of 2 flowering Box Mistletoes 


White Elephant Reserve, 2 at Box Mistletoes 


Spotted Jezebel 1/4 | 1 Ingliston Block Werribee Gorge, flew along Whitehorse Ck gully, 1 in Box Mistletoe in tall tree on ridge 
Spotted Jezebel 10/4 | Long Forest Long Point Tk, 1 flew around mistletoes 


Long Forest, 4 females in mallee woodland; 1 along Happy Valley Tk, 1 along Mallee Tk; 26/3 Long 
Point Tk, 4 females in mallee; 28/3 Happy Valley Track, 4 in mallee 


27/3 | Inverleigh Common, 1 female flew through 
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Shouldered Brown 25 


4 | Rowsley valley N of Rowsley, 3 females, looking faded, in wooded gully in farmland, 2 in 10 yr-old 
eucalypt planting 


/4 | Brisbane Ranges Buckshot Tk, 3 females in regenerating woodland; Orchid Tk, 4 females 
/4 | Long Forest Happy Valley Track, 1 female in Grey Box woodland, 2 in mallee 


Meadow Argus 2/3 | McLeod's Waterholes, Drysdale, several in grassland. Also 23/3 
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Meadow Argus 16 


Australian Painted Lady | 27/3 


Stewarts Reserve, 1 female flew up from grass 


Yellow Admiral 1/4 | White Elephant Reserve, 3 in messmate woodland on ridge, basking in sun with wings open, on tree 
trunks 


— 


Brisbane Ranges Little River PG, 5 in area of rough grass and shrubs in gully 
Geelong Botanic Gardens, 2 fed on flowers of Cat Mint 


/4 | McLeod's Waterholes, Drysdale, 1 feeding on Tuart flowers, competing with many bees 


/4 | Ingliston block Werribee Gorge, 4 in messmate/ironbark woodland on ridge & slope 
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Yaugher, 1 flying around nettles in garden, 1230 hrs, warm sunny 
Long Forest Happy Valley Track, 1 on track in mallee 
Melton, Toolern Ck, 1 fluttering over Carpet Weed with a few flowers 


ong Forest Happy Valley Track, 1 fed at flowers of unidentified shrub, 1 basked in sun on track, wings 


3 


4 | Long Forest Happy Valley Tk, 1 resting with wings open, on ground in sun in clearing in mallee 
woodland 


open, 1 fluttered at clump of Box Mistletoe, landed 4m up with wings open; 14 fluttering among low 
shrubs, perching on twigs in sun, wings open 


Common Grass-blue 22/3 | McLeod's Waterholes, Drysdale, 1 in grassland 
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Out and about 
Fascinating frogs 


008 is the International Year of the Frog. So I've been trying 

to remember when | saw my last frog. In the past year I've 
heard a few—Common Froglets at Spring Creek, Bannockburn, 
Pobblebonks at Boonah, and | saw large tadpoles in a tiny pool 
in the Gawler Range National Park last August, but | can't 
remember when | last came upon an adult frog in the wild. Dave 
King and | used to catch them in pitfall traps as part of a Jerringot 
survey way back in the 1990s and | have dug up an occasional 
Pobblebonk in the vegie patch at Pollocksford, but | have not 
sighted a frog for years. To be a frog observer, you need to be a 
night-owl and not afraid of the wet. Ivor Graney, who spoke to the 
Club in 1997, found that frogs were often seen on the road after it 
had been raining. In the daytime you can of course look under 
sheets of iron or old carpet or logs in damp places and, if you are 
lucky, find frogs sheltering. A frog in the hand is always worth two 
hundred in the pond, but take care, some have poisonous skin or 
glands. Frogs can be notoriously difficult to identify, even by call. 
To confuse the issue, there may be several species calling at the 
same time, ranged in differing habitats around a wetland. They 
may be attracted by playing recordings of calls. 


However, let us put identification aside for a moment and look at 
a few general frog facts: 

e Toes are webbed, fingers are not. 

e Frogs have no obvious neck and no tail. 

e The eyes are set on the top of the head and the shape 
of the pupil often helps in identification. It may be a 
vertical or horizontal slit, diamond shaped or oval. 

e Frogs have no chin and the wide mouth reaches nearly 
as far as the eardrum. 

e The tongue might seem backwards to us. It is fastened 
at the front of the mouth (not, at the back as ours is) 
with the free end pointing towards the throat. It can flick 
in and out at an amazing rate, catching an insect ina 
microsecond. 

e They eat a wide variety of invertebrates such as 
beetles, ants and flies, mostly lots of small stuff, in spite 
of the wide mouth. Snakes eat frogs; however there is a 
record of a Spotted Marsh Frog Limnodynastes 
tasmaniensis trying to eat a baby brown snake six times 
its length. 

e Food is not chewed. 

e Once food is in the mouth, it is crushed against the jaws 
and then mashed against the eyeballs, which have been 
lowered into the buccal cavity, and then swallowed. The 
eyes are not set in bony sockets. 

e Their calls are distinctive, rarely a croak (the great local 
exception here is the Growling Grass Frog). 

e Frogs advertise their position and call for mates with 
their wide mouths closed. If frightened, they may 
scream, with open mouth. A screaming frog appears to 
fascinate a cat or a dog. 

e Calls are produced by air vibrating long vocal cords in 
the larynx and are magnified by an inflated vocal sac. 
Not all species have a vocal sac. 

e Female frogs are silent. 

e The sexual embrace (amplexus) involves the male 
positioning himself above the female and grabbing her 
either above the armpits or around the waist, holding 
her tight with special nuptial pads or spines on the inner 
surface of each thumb. These develop at the start of the 
mating season and are shed with the skin. 

e Many of our Australian frogs, including some of our local 
ones, are burrowers and are able to survive long 
periods of drought. These frogs have a broad head, 


...Valda Dedman 


bulbous body and short limbs and most have a special 
structure called a metatarsal tubercle (scaphoid) on the 
hind foot. It has a cutting edge, (the 'spade' of the 
Spadefoot Toad) with which they scrape the earth from 
beneath their bodies. 

e There are two sorts of burrowers—the backwards- 
sliding, which burrow at an angle, and the circular 
burrowers that dig vertically. 

e Frogs that burrow keep their old skin around them 
underground as a cocoon for protection and to prevent 
water loss. The only holes are for nostrils. They have 
trouble getting out of the cocoon until it is moistened. 

e In non-burrowing species, skin slough may occur as 
frequently as weekly. The frog eats its old skin, stuffing 
it into its mouth with its hand. 

e Frogs have lungs but also breathe through their skin to 
regulate moisture and fluid transfer; some also cover it 
with slimy mucus to keep it moist. Skin may be smooth, 
granular, warty or ridged. 

e Eggs are often suspended in a mass of Jelly, which 
usually sinks in water. Some frogs lay their eggs on the 
ground. With special flanges on its fingers the 
Pobblebonk Limnodynastes dumerili whips up a floating 
foam nest that holds up to 4000 eggs. 

e Tadpoles may metamorphose to adult in just one week, 
or they can take more than a year, depending on water 
temperature and food, Spotted Marsh Frogs can take 
between eight weeks and eight months. 

e Tadpoles are filter feeders. However, tadpoles of the 
Baw Baw Frog do not eat; their embryonic yolk supply is 
sufficient for development to adult. Fewer than 600 Baw 
Baw frogs remain out of a former population of 20 000 
to 30 000. 

e There are 32 frog species in Victoria, in two families. 
The Hylidae, or Tree Frogs, have pads on their fingers 
and toes; the Leptodactylidae, or Southern Frogs 
(froglets and toadlets and burrowing frogs), do not. 
Local frogs may be divided into Ground Frogs, Marsh 
Frogs and Tree Frogs. 

e The Growling Grass-frog is technically a Tree Frog 
Litoria raniformis. It likes to be near water, calls whilst 
floating on its back, can often be heard in the daytime. It 
is said to have been good bush tucker. 


To help with identification, there are many great websites, with 
excellent photos of distinguishing characteristics and good links 
to other sites. | recommend the Amphibian Centre http:// 
frogs.org.au/frogs/ofVic/Melbourne, an absolutely brilliant site, 
with wonderful calls and photos of eggs and tadpoles and 
metamorphlings. It also separates Victoria into more manageable 
chunks, with Werribee and the Bellarine Peninsula forming one 
such zone and the south-west coast another. Or try http:// 
museumvictoria.com.au/bioinformatics/frog/images/fthumbliv.htm 
Working your way around the museum site brings up all sorts of 
information on distribution, frequency and abundance. 


Maps showing frog distribution often have a big blank around 
Geelong. Why? Is this from a lack of recorders, interest or 
habitat? However, Litoria lesueuri, the Rocky River Tree Frog, 
which we might know better as Lesueur’s Tree Frog occurs in 
Museum of Victoria records at a spot on the south shore of Corio 
Bay at some time between 1970 and 1999. This would appear to 
be the only occurrence south and west of Port Phillip Bay. How 
accurate is the record? Do_we have a 'new' species for our 
region? This frog is a very strong jumper, usually, but not always 
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associated with running water, although it has sometimes been 
found far from water. Males usually call from rocks on stream 
banks. The call is said to be a series of short, soft trills rapidly 
repeated. (Listen to it on frogs.org.au and you'll find that the trills 
are bass, not treble). It is deeper than the call of locally common 
Litoria ewingii, the Southern Brown Tree Frog, which was noted 
during the Reedy Lake survey. From Museum of Victoria 
evidence, even Southern Brown Tree Frogs appear to be 
declining in numbers since the 1970s. 


The Geelong Naturalist has very little about our local frogs. For 
instance, Common Froglets and Ewing's Tree Frog and the 
Growling Grass Frog are mentioned as present, but we have no 
measure of abundance. From our records, it would be very 
difficult to estimate if populations were being affected by climate 
change. Frog decline may also occur through 
e land reclamation by drainage in wetland areas, leading 
to loss of breeding sites 
e the conversion of temporary ponds to dams for stock 
use, resulting in trampling by animals (such as cattle) 
and destruction of surrounding sheltering sites 
e insecticide and herbicide use in agricultural and 


horticultural areas, particularly aerial spraying 

e introduction of the mosquito fish, trout and other fish 
that prey on frog eggs and tadpoles 

e increased salinity caused by land clearance (most 
frogs are salt intolerant) 

e siltation from forestry operations. 

e Chrytrid fungus (see Geelong Naturalist vol. 36, no. 
10). 


Around Geelong do we know which species are widely 
distributed and abundant, which are restricted in distribution 
and locally rare, which are restricted in distribution but locally 
abundant, which are locally extinct? | confess ignorance. 
The autumn rains will, | hope, start the local frogs calling. If 
you are a frog fancier, or even slightly so, please send your 
observations to the Editor. I’m sure she would appreciate 
them. 





A Swimming Sea Anemone 


M arilyn and | were walking along the beach on the eastern 
side of Edwards Point on the afternoon of 17 April. The tide 
was receding and | noticed a brown blob in the water at the edge 
of the waves. | recognised it as a Swimming Anemone 
Phlyctenactis tuberculosa. | remembered seeing these 
anemones in the past, but have not sighted one for many years. 
They usually occur in swarms and, sure enough, there were 
others in the shallows on that day. The anemones are quite 
large, up to 15 cm across and 25 cm long, and are covered with 
warty hemispherical tubercles about 1cm in diameter, which may 
unfold to show ridges like the gills on a mushroom. They are 
various shades of brown, from paler greenish brown to almost 
black, but scattered individual tubercles on the body, in no 
obvious pattern, can be lighter or even blue. The anemones we 
saw were rich tawny brown. The surface of the animal has a faint 
iridescence. It is rare to see the crown of short, very numerous, 
tentacles since the animals mostly feed after dark. One that 
Marilyn photographed actually had the tentacles exposed. 
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Swimming Anemone, tentacles exposed. 


Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


This species is recorded along the southern Australian coastline 
from south-western Australia to Sydney and also as far as New 
Zealand (http://data.gbif.org). These anemones are unusual. 
They spend much of their lives drifting in the sea but occasionally 
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they will attach to sea-grass in shallow water by their muscular 
base, particularly when feeding. Apparently they may also attach 
themselves to rocks and jetty pilings by their base and move 
around on the surface using muscle action. They are therefore 
much more active predators than most sea anemones which 
remain attached to a substrate and move around very little. 
Some books say that they are more abundant in sandy areas 
than rocky reefs, but they can be found in both environments 
when they are especially numerous. Anything that drifts with the 
currents can't be too choosy and they don't seem to have any 
way of propelling themselves when floating. 


| mentioned the sighting to Robert Burn, a Geelong member of 
the Marine Research Group, and he confirmed that the species is 
occasionally very abundant but at other times can be hard to find. 
Apparently there was once a proposal to harvest and dry them to 
sell as food on the Asian market, but the project failed when it 
was realised that their abundance was too variable for a 
commercial fishery. For anyone visiting the coast in the near 
future, it would be worthwhile keeping a look-out for these 
unusual animals. 





Swimming Anemone Phlyctenactis tuberculosa. Note the tubercles 
covering the surface, and a few pale-coloured ones also visible. 
Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


Rambling on 
More on Mistletoe Moths 


hen | wrote about Mistletoe Moths in Long Forest in my 

column (May 2007), | knew little about them. That article 
had immediate and long-term repercussions. Soon after it was 
published Trevor Pescott asked if I'd notify him when the moths 
returned. He'd seen a caterpillar in Yaugher in 1993 and was 
anxious to see the beautiful adults. When summer 2008 came 
around, | paid a visit to Long 
Forest with moths in mind. 


On 27 January, the moths were 
back in numbers and Trevor 
asked to be taken there the very 
next day. The forecast hot 
weather wasn't going to deter 
him. As he reported in an article 
in the Naturalist (March 2008), 
the visit was a success. Seeing 
that cloud of moths feeding 
among the mistletoe blossoms 
must be one of the great natural history experiences in our 
region. Dean and | had additional rewards in Trevor's obvious 
pleasure and the photographs he later sent us. Trevor's images 
of the black, white and orange moths against the vivid red 
mistletoe flowers were just stunning. 


Since then Dean and | have made some progress in all three 
objectives | outlined in my column: we've found locations outside 
Long Point, learnt more about seasonal occurrence, and found 
two caterpillars. 


Below is a list of all our Mistletoe Moth sightings since the first in 
February 2003. 


Long Forest 

13/2/03, Long Point: many fed at flowers in large clumps of Box 
Mistletoe. 

18/2/06, Long Point: many fed at flowers of Box Mistletoe. 

27/1/07, Long Point: 2 fed at flowers of Box Mistletoe. 

27/1/07, Steep Track: 2 flew low through mallee woodland on 
escarpment above creek; moving through; no mistletoe seen in 
the area. 

7/2/07, Long Point Track: 1 flew through mallee woodland on 
escarpment; no mistletoe seen in area. 

7/2/07, Long Point: 6 at Box Mistletoe flowers; 2 mated on 
ground. 

27/1/08, Long Point: many fed at Box Mistletoe flowers. 

28/1/08, Long Point: scores fed at Box Mistletoe flowers; 2 
mated; photographed by Trevor Pescott. 

12/2/08, Gravelly Track: 9 fed at large clumps of flowering Box 
Mistletoe; 2 mated; a caterpillar fed on mistletoe leaf. 

5/3/08, Happy Valley Track: 1 at large clump of flowering Box 
Mistletoe. 

24/3/08, Gravelly Track: 2 at almost finished Box Mistletoe 

flowers. 


Brisbane Ranges 

11/2/08, Thompsons Road at base of ranges (NW of Balliang): 
several groups of 5—6 fed at clumps of flowering Box Mistletoe 
in woodland. 

24/2/08, Sapling Gully Picnic Ground: 1 at flowering Box 
Mistletoe. 

24/2/08, junction of Possum and Wattle Tracks: 1 flew though 
stunted eucalypt woodland on ridge; no mistletoe seen in the 
area. 


‘Dean demonstrated his eagle 
eyesight by finding a single 
caterpillar high up in mistletoe on 
1/4/08. It took me many minutes to 
see it with Dean trying to guide me 
to a single leaf in a large bushy 
clump.’ 


...Marilyn Hewish 


White Elephant Reserve 
1/4/08, N section: a caterpillar on leaf of Box Mistletoe in non- 
indigenous eucalypt. 


We now know that in summer-autumn 2008 the moths were 
widespread in Long Forest and the northern Brisbane Ranges, 
and they must also have been 
present at White Elephant 
Reserve at some time before 
April. Elsewhere in the Geelong 
region, there is Trevor's earlier 
record of a caterpillar at Yaugher 
in May 1993, and Joe Hubbard 
showed me a photo he took of 
Mistletoe Moths mating at The 
Crossing Picnic Ground, 
Brisbane Ranges, on 19/2/07. 
This suggests that the moths are 
widely distributed but localised. 
All the moths we saw feeding in 2003—2008 were in flowering 
Box Mistletoe. There was a good display of flowering Wire-leaf 
and Harlequin Mistletoe in the You Yangs in December-January 
2007-2008 but no moths. The larger and more numerous the 
Box Mistletoe clumps the larger the gatherings of moths. At Long 
Point, huge clumps metres deep occur in several Blue Box and 
Yellow Box trees on both sides of Coimadai Creek. The feeding 
sites of moths and caterpillars were in or on the edges of cleared 
areas, where trees are vulnerable to mistletoe infestation, 
perhaps because of the stress of exposure to wind, heat and 
cold: on a grassy creek-flat (Long Point): in sparse regrowth 
Gold-dust Wattle shrubland (Gravelly Track); in a large clearing 
in mallee woodland (Happy Valley Track); at the edge of the 
Werribee Plains grassland (Thompsons Road); in an area 
cleared for a picnic ground (Sapling Gully); and in a 50-year old 
planting of non-indigenous eucalypts next to farmland (White 
Elephant). It seems ironic that such a lovely moth seems more 
likely to be seen in fragmented and degraded landscapes. 


In 2008, the flying season lasted from at least late January to late 
March, although large gatherings were recorded only up to mid- 
February. By late February and March, the mistletoe flowers 
were finishing. Mating was observed on 7/2/07, 28/1/08 and 
12/2/08, during the peak period. 


On 12/2/08, I was watching Mistletoe Moths at Gravelly Track, 
Long Forest, when my vision focussed by chance on the 
mistletoe leaves in front of me. | spied a single black, white and 
orange caterpillar, the same colours as the moths. | wasn't sure 
of the identification at the time. The camera wanted to focus on 
everything but the caterpillar, as the foliage was dense, with 
leaves in the foreground and background, and everything waved 
about in the wind. Luckily one shot was sharp and showed the 
black body, white stripes, orange head and legs and raised red 
posterior patch for positive identification (see photo in Trevor's 
article). At White Elephant Reserve, Dean demonstrated his 
eagle eyesight by finding a single caterpillar high up in mistletoe 
on 1/4/08. It took me many minutes to see it with Dean trying to 
guide me to a single leaf in a large bushy clump. 


Mistletoe Moths have started me on a natural history journey. 
Moth-watching is like bird-watching. Something magnificent, 
colourful or exquisite captivates you—and soon you're trying to 
identify thornbills. But be warned. With over 10 000 Australian 
moths, many of them small and plain, and no complete field 
guides (no wonder, with 10 000+ species), moth-twitching is 
definitely a sport for masochists. 
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Australian Wood Cockroach, Panesthia australis, Blaberidae 


Introduction 


To most people cockroaches conjure up a sense of revulsion due 


to those species that tend to associate with man, and 


consequently are a vector for a number of diseases. As a pest, a 


number of species can be seen as a result of poor standards of 


hygiene. In actual fact less than one percent of all known species 


of cockroach, numbering some 3500, are domiciliary pests, 
(Cornwell 1968). A common cockroach, known as the German 
Cockroach, has as many as 
seven different scientific 
names, and in Germany it is 
referred to as the Russian 
Cockroach! As a group, the 
cockroaches have existed on 
Earth for many eons, and like 
a large number of insects 
they are great survivors of 
cataclysmic events. 


The subject cockroach would 
find close habitation with man 
unacceptable and is therefore 
not a threat; in fact its 
preference for living amongst 
rotting or decaying timber 
presents it as a useful 
organism that recycles 
valuable elements from fallen 
timber. It is able to digest 


Australian Wood Cockroach, Panesthia australis, 


...Dave King 


kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


eaten the wings. It appears that this is the result of communities 
of P. australis living in close relationship within tunnels bored in 
rotting timber and flight very rarely necessary. These stumps can 
be seen with jagged edges lying on the thorax. This rather 
bizarre behaviour again illustrates an act of recycling, in this case 
the protein contained in the wings. 


Strongly developed mandibles are placed under the head 
together with the sensory 
palps. The alimentary canal 
foregut has a crop in which 
the enzymes and bacteria for 
breaking down the cellulose 
act on the food. Connected to 
the posterior of the mid-gut 
are a series of Malpighian 
tubules whose function is to 
regulate the water and ionic 
balance in the haemolymph, 
the body fluid equivalent to 
blood in mammals. Malpighian 
tubules are able, when 
necessary, to extract all the 
moisture from the excretory 
products, thus eliminating to a 
large degree reliance on free 
water resources, (Cornwall 
1968). Survival under harsh or 
catastrophic conditions is thus 


cellulose by means of having Blaberidae. ensured where most other 


amoebae and cellulase 
produced by bacteria in its 
gut, (Renz 1996). 


Description 

The general appearance is shown in the illustration of a mature 
specimen with only the stumps of the elytra (schlerotised fore 
wings) and the rear wings. Other members of the species have 


Coping with climate change 


Thursday 22 May, Recreation Reserve, Port Campbell 
Thursday 29 May, Killara Centre, Camperdown 


7:00 pm 
FREE and supper provided 


Please register to book your place 
Port Campbell (RSVP Friday 16 May) 
Camperdown (RSVP Friday 23 May) 


Contact Anna Carrucan (Greening Australia) 
0427 047 413 / ac.westernlakes@bigpond.com 


Erratum 


The photograph of the female Garden Orb-weaver spider on 
page 4 of the April 2008 Geelong Naturalist is incorrectly 
credited to David Rantall. David has advised me that the photo 
was reproduced from the University of Southern Queensland 
website. David Rantall took the spider photograph which is 
printed on the front cover, of the female in her web. 

Editor 
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organisms would perish. 


References 
Cornwall, P.B. (1968) The Cockroach, Hutchinson, London, U.K. 


http:www.brisbaneinsects.com/Brisbane 
Renz, D.C.F. (1996) Grasshopper Country, Univ. of N.S.W., 


Sydney. 


Artists for Wetlands 


A collection of work by local artists 
showcasing the wetlands of the 
Lonsdale Lakes Wetlands Project 


‘Wetland Connections’, Ryrie St Gallery, Geelong Picture 
Framers, 64-66 Ryrie St, Geelong, 28 April 28-17 May 


‘Bellarine Biodiversity Quilts', Queenscliff Library, 
22 April-18 May 


‘Swan Bay Walk’, 10 May, 10.30 am—12.30 pm. Booking 
through Queenscliffe Neighbourhood House 5258 3367 


‘Celebrating Local Wetlands’. Friday 16 May, 7.30 pm. Speaker: 
Sue Longmore, Uniting Church Hall, Cnr Stokes and 
Hesse St Queenscliff 


‘Concert on the Wetlands’, Uniting Church Hall, Queenscliff, 
17 May , 7.30 pm. 





Immediate Past President's Annual Report April 2008 


n behalf of the Committee | am pleased to present 
this annual report of the Geelong Field Naturalist 
Club's activities for 2007/2008. 


It has been a difficult year for the Club with neither a 
President nor Vice-President and a number of other Club 
roles such as librarian and displays coordinator also not 
filled. We have had a rotating chair for both the committee 
meetings and for general meetings, which has enabled the 
Club’s main functions to be ‘business as usual’. However, 
behind the scenes many committee members have been 
carrying out extra tasks in order to keep things going. We 
are grateful to Barry Lingham in particular, who, as 
Minutes Secretary responsible for preparing committee 
agendas, has taken on some of the planning that would 
normally be the President's role. Neil McInnes took on the 
Program Coordinator job (usually carried out by the Vice- 
President), Lorraine Phelan has been helping out with 
periodicals in the absence of a librarian and Diana 
Primrose has taken on many additional tasks to fill gaps, 
including organising the Angair Wildflower Show display. 


Regular events and ongoing activities 

Our monthly talks and excursions have again been well 
attended and although the Biodiversity Group still remains 
in recess, all the other special interest groups have 
maintained busy programs. The Plant Group, through the 
continued efforts of Dick Southcombe, has again worked 
with the Geelong Botanic Gardens and the Friends of the 
GBG to run the Wider Geelong Flora lecture series. 


The wide range of contributions to the Naturalist this year 
has seen it go from strength to strength. The regular lists 
of bird sightings and bird, plant and invertebrate lists in 
excursion reports have been supplemented by mammal, 
butterfly and reptile reports, emphasising the range of 
interests and skills within our membership ranks, as well 
as contributing to our overall picture of the region’s 
biodiversity. Our thanks again to the Naturalist editor, 
Lorraine Phelan, for continuing to maintain the high 
standard of this key aspect of the Club’s activities and to 
Peter Williams and his team for their continued efficiency 
in mailing of the Naturalist. 


The Club continues to maintain its mammal trapping 
permit and a busy schedule of surveys. We would like to 
thank Trevor Pescott and his team for their work in 
maintaining the high standard of the conduct of our 
trapping program and reporting so that we can continue 
our mammal survey work within the increasingly stringent 
requirements. 


We have continued our Boneseed clearing weekends in 
the You Yangs, our Clean-up Australia Day work at 
Jerringot and attendance at the Angair Wildflower Show. 


Members again contributed to bird surveys during the 
year, including wader counts and Orange-bellied Parrot 
and Hooded Plover counts. These continue to be 
important aspects of the Club's contribution to biodiversity 


..Deborah Evans 


studies in the region and to maintaining the Club's public 
profile. 


This year's special events 

Life memberships were granted to two of our members 
this year, Dick Southcombe and Diana Primrose, in both 
cases highlighting the dedication of Club members that is 
so essential to keeping the Club a vital one. 


New activities 

A feature of this year's excursion program has been the 
introduction of a number of flora and fauna surveys. These 
came out of a request from Chris Pitfield, then at the 
CCMA, to assist in adding to their EVC database, 
particular in areas of private land. We conducted three 
surveys, at Rob and Julia Ditterich's property Boonah, 
near Deans Marsh, Ken and Lossie Mason's property at 
Bannockburn, and along the Bellarine Rail Trail. 


Comings and goings 

We said sad farewells during the year to a number of long- 
standing Club members, including Rolf Baldwin, Isobel 
Wager, Lily Sherwood, lan Hunt and Michael Benson. 
Reflecting on the contributions of these club members and 
the many happy times we’ve shared with them on 
excursions and campouts has reminded us of the vitality of 
our club and the work it has done over the years. 


Behind the scenes 

Committee activity has been as busy as usual with 
continuing work on issues in the Geelong region. Areas of 
concern for the Club have been the Armstrongs Creek 
urban development proposal, housing development on the 
Belmont Escarpment, the Eastern Gardens Plan, the 
Barwon Heads Structure Plan, the Bike Path along 13th 
Beach and the Flintstones concrete batching plant near 
Waurn Ponds Creek. The Club also continues to be 
represented on a number of organisations, including the 
Barwon Water Environmental Consultative Committee and 
the Barwon River Users Group. 


Looking ahead 

We have maintained our membership numbers this year, 
but will need to continue to look for ways to increase our 
numbers over the next year. We also need more active 
support from members to fill official Committee positions 
and other duty holder positions if we are to prevent 
overload of existing volunteers. 


And finally ... 

On behalf of all members | would like to sincerely thank 
the Committee and other volunteers for their hard work 
and for the various individual contributions that have 
enabled us to come out at the end of the year with the 
Club still an active and dynamic one. 
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The Geelong Field Naturalists Club Incorporated 
Treasurer's Report 


tis with pleasure that | present this financial report for 
the year ended 29 February 2008. 


Our paid membership 'units' in March 2008 total 181 (8 
Corporate, 90 Ordinary, 44 Joint/family ,10 Life, 8 
Magazine only, 17 Supporting, Junior/student 0) and 25 
Free/ reciprocal magazine exchanges. We welcomed 10 
new members but lost 13 (2 resignations/deceased, 11 not 
renewed). Last year we reported 178 unit memberships. 
There are 4 international subscribers (USA, UK, and 
Germany) including 2 universities, 1 museum, and 1 
individual. 


Our basic running expenses this year, for printing, 
postage, stationery, meeting room hire, insurance and 
Incorporation registration was $6078.21, compared to our 
income from subscriptions of $5564. Desirably, a Club’s 
‘pasics' should be covered by subscriptions—this would 
mean increasing our subscription rates that have remained 
the same since 2001/02. 


Fortunately our Club is currently in a very happy position 
due to a number of factors as follows: 

Since moving to the Geelong Botanic Gardens our annual 
meeting room hire is $400 compared to $1500 plus at our 
previous venue. We have been the grateful recipient of 
two $2000 grants from the City of Greater Geelong’s 
(CoGG) Community Stewardship Fund. Our thanks also to 
those members who have given donations and those with 
Supporting Memberships—we are most grateful to you all. 
Consequently we are once again able to maintain the 
same subscription rates. 


Subscription rates for the 2008/09 Club year are as 
follows: Supporting member—$41.00, Joint/family 


...Deborah Evans 


member—$41.00, Corporate member—$36.00, Ordinary 
member—$31.00, Junior/student member—$7.00, 
Subscriber to Geelong Naturalist only—$26.00, Annual 
Geelong Bird Report-$10.00 (posted—$13.00). (All 
members receive the monthly publication Geelong 
Naturalist). International subscribers: Geelong Bird Report 
—$AUD25.00, Geelong Naturalist-$AUD45.00. 


Our ANZ V2 Plus Account (which is an At Call higher 
interest account) is $4834.18 better off this year due to our 
ability to transfer $3500 across from the cheque account 
as a result of CoGG grants and interest of $1334.18. 


This year the Club has spent little on either books or 
equipment. We purchased the 7th volume in the HANZAB 
series, updated our mammal trapping equipment and 
purchased 4 walkie-talkies for use on excursions and 
surveys. With a volunteer stepping into the librarian's 
position, the Committee is recommending a major 
updating of our reference material in the coming year. 
Consideration will also be given to purchasing our own 
items for use at talks (e.g. a data projector), rather than 
relying on the equipment we currently share with the 
Geelong Botanic Gardens. 


| would like to express my thanks to our Membership 
Officer, Peter Williams, who works in conjunction with the 
Treasurer in Keeping membership records up to date, and 
dealing with many other little frustrations of the job. 


Please review the financial statements for the detail of our 
income, expenditure, and financial status. 


Deborah Evans 
Honorary Treasurer 


GEELONG FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB INCORPORATED 
REG'D NO. AOO13708R 


ANZ V2 PLUS ACCOUNT 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND TRANSFERS 
FOR YEAR ENDING 29th FEBRUARY 2008 


Bank balance brought forward 1st March 
RECEIPTS 

Interest received 

Transfers from General CBA cheque A/c 
Total 


TRANSFERS to CBA Cheque A/c 


Total 
Bank balance at end of year 
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28/02/2007 28/02/2007 
$ $ $ 

23011.34 

792.31 1334.18 

14000.00 5000.00 
6334.18 

2500.00 1500.00 
1500.00 
27845.52 


GEELONG FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB INCORPORATED 
REG'D NO. AOO13708R 
CBA CHEQUE ACCOUNT 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS 
FOR YEAR ENDED 29th FEBRUARY 2008 





28/02/2007 29/02/2008 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Cash book balance brought forward 1st March 1105.06 
RECEIPTS 
Subscriptions from members 

Corporate 324.00 252.00 

Ordinary 2743.00 2480.00 

Joint/Family 1968.00 1599.00 

Junior/Student nil nil 

Supporting 533.00 820.00 

Magazine only 316.02 5884.02 413.50 5564.50 
Proceeds from fund raising 132.00 110.00 
Donations 424.04 415.00 
Government grants (CoGG) 4000.00 4840.05 
Field surveys 3000.00 nil 
Sale of books, pens 290.00 267.00 
Bird Report sales & prepaid postage 415.50 408.00 
Baw Baw campout payments 1702.00 2500.00 
Cranbourne excursion payments 900.00 
Sundries 12.50 
Bank Interest 12.06 11.18 
Transfer from ANZ V2 Plus A/c 2500.00 1500.00 
Total 
Less PAYMENTS 
Printing of Geelong Naturalist 4314.30 2479.15 
Posting Geelong Naturalist 877.19 857.63 
Printing Geelong Bird Report 344.77 309.80 
Postage Geelong Bird Report 61.40 67.45 
Stationery, printing - general 729.66 487.07 
Subscriptions/memberships 395.00 430.00 
Insurance premiums 905.86 934.51 
Incorporation fee (Consumer Affairs) 36.70 37.60 
Meeting Room hire 600.00 400.00 
Guest speaker travelling expenses 75.00 75.00 
Library purchases 89.95 520.00 
Books for resale 120.00 nil 
Fund raising expenses (pens, calendars) nil nil 
Travelling expenses (field surveys) 100.00 nil 
Purchase of equipment 2967.59 773.23 
Repairs & maintenance of equipment 46.80 8.50 
Excursion fees 759.30 
Excursion refunds 30.00 
Campout fees 2500.00 
Campout refunds 1702.00 nil 
Duplicate subscription refunds 57.00 
Bank charges nil 20.00 
Sundries 395.49 259.67 
Transfer to ANZ V2 A/c 14000.00 5000.00 
Total 
Cash book balance at end of year 1105.06 
Unpresented cheques 948.39 1494.07 
CBA bank balance at end of year 2053.45 3121.45 
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THE GEELONG FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB INCORPORATED 
REG'D NO. A0013708R 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
AS AT 29 FEBRUARY 2008 


ASSETS 

1) Cash at bank -CBA Cheque Account 3121.45 
- ANZ V2 Plus Account 

2) Items purchased in current and prior financial years which are still being used by the Club: 27845.52 


| Equipment | Datepurchased_ | Purchase price | č | 
Steel cupboards | 1980 o $s 80.00 | y O 
| Microscope —“‘“CS*S*C*drTSCiéGQN OO | 
| Telescope ooo O doa o roo S 
|10 Elliott Type A mammal traps | 1981 | 1000 | 
Projector and sereen |O 1983 S O BaS o 
| Desklamp o Z o O d5 y aA y 
| Tripod si 8S OD | 
| Electricurn CE 8S BHA 
| Soundsystem —CiEC (“$e 987 89D | 
| Sundryequipment tid C9990 tC“ CT 12300 | 
Furniture—chairs P1990 o oao y ë 
| _ Library books (at valuation) | 1969-2004 | 6000.00 | | 
| Sundryequipment _ | 1992 S o dego o 
| Chairs ooo O a S 2go G 
Display panes o ooo ooo o doa CT 9] 
| Chairs 99348 d ë 
-Seemne = ee me no ft 8 o 
|250 shares in Timboon Bushland Co-op | 1996/97 | 250.00 |  — | 
| Display panel at Jerringot | 1997 | 80000 | 
|___Office equipment (calculator) | 1999 | 8H 
| Furniture &fitings—library | 2000 | 1820 | O 
|15 Elliott traps and cases | 2000 o ($e OC | 
| _ Laser pointer oo Oo 2000 S HE 
Tables = o Z o o ü OOo 200 S oo y 
| Kowatelescopeandtripod __ _ | 2001 | 218850 2 | | 
| Astronomical telescope and sundry e/pment | 2002 tC | 100.00 | | 
| GPSunit T2002 859.00 | 
| Laserprinter ooo oOo 2003 CC 4B | 
| Computersoftware CT 2008 | 9 | 
| _Interpretive signs—Jerringot | SS 2002/— ae | 3000.00 | | 
Overhead projector bulbs CT OT | 6o00 | se 
| Slide scanner ooo Oo 2004 729.380 o 
| SeatsatJerringot | 2004 BOT 
HAANZAB 2005 |  2%00 ) | i ë O 
Other library books ———s 
Safety glasses x 5 O | 
'In Safe Hands’ tool kit | 
Material for bat boxes E Žž = 
External hard drive Ty 
Memory stick O 
Display System & accessories Ei 
Cordless Logitech 2.4G Presenter Po 
Hikers First aid kit _— 
Hikers First aid kit _——— 
Phytophthera kit | 
4 Walkie-talkies O 
HAANZAB vol 7 il | 
2 Elliott Type A traps and spare parts _ 
4 FUNA Trap Funnel colla 


LIABILITIES 


Subscriptions received in advance | 


Unpresented cheques 


NETT ASSETS $58334.61 
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The other Golden Dodder 


f you read any book on Australian weeds, you're sure to find 
reference to an invasive plant called Golden Dodder. It gains 
its name from the colour of its twining stems that swarm over the 

host plant, seriously damaging it through its parasitic growth 
pattern. It has no functioning leaves, and extracts all its nutrients 
from the host. 


This Golden Dodder is Cuscuta campestris, and it is an 
introduced plant probably native to North America, although it 
has become so widely distributed that its original range is not 
now clear. 


In Australia, it is found across the south-eastern quarter of the 
continent and in the south-west of Western Australia, but to date 
it is not in the Western District of Victoria. The problem caused 
by Golden Dodder is that it seriously damages lucerne crops, 
and some other legumes, by its parasitic growth and although not 
poisonous to stock, it will cause digestive problems to cattle if it is 
eaten. 


But there is another Golden Dodder (so much for common 
names in plants!), formally called Cuscuta tasmanica, that is a 
native, and at the present time it can be seen along the eastern 
side of Lake Modewarre. Even from a distance, the plant is 
obvious as it appears as a patch of bright yellow on the otherwise 
sombre green vegetation. 





Golden Dodder Cuscata tasmanica 


Photo: Trevor Pescott 


GFNC excursion, 


... revor Pescott 


The gold stems are 
apparently leafless— 
the leaves are reduced 
to tiny scales—and 
typically with dodders, 
it gains all its nutrients 
by tapping into the sap- 
flow of the host since it 
cannot use 
photosynthesis to 
produce its own food. 


The flowers are single, 
cream-coloured and 
with a waxy 
appearance, each 
about seven 
millimetres across, and 
borne on a 20 mm 
stem. The fruit are dry 
capsules containing up 
to four seeds. 





C. tasmanica is a 
parasite on species of 
Wilsonia, some Chenopods and other saltmarsh plants that thrive 
in the saline soils around the large lakes of Western Victoria. 


There are eight species of Cuscuta in Victoria, four of which 
including campestris are introduced weeds. The other four are 
natives. 


| Now, just to confuse the issue, there are also four species of 


Dodder-laurels in the Cassytha genus, including the very 
common Coarse Dodder-laurel Cassytha melantha that climbs 
as a parasite on trees and shrubs particularly in the drier 
woodlands. One obvious difference from the Golden Dodder is 
that it produces large, succulent fruits that are known by the 
rather disgusting name of 'snotty-gobble’. 


My thanks to Mark Trengove for confirming the identity of the 
Lake Modewarre plants, and for other information about them. 


Trevor Pescott, 


14 Victoria Terrace, 
Belmont 3216 


Brisbane Ranges 


20 April 2008 


B enign autumn sunshine provided a perfect day for the 15 
club members who met up to explore the Brisbane Ranges 
and see how the area was recovering after the January 2006 
bushfires. By mid-morning, the dashboard thermometer on the 
Lingham birdmobile showed 23 degrees—an ideal temperature 
for a day in the bush. 


After meeting up at Anakie the group drove to Butchers Rd, 
emerging from the cars for a slow, exploratory prowl along 
Orchid Track. Here there was plenty of encouraging new 
growth on show, with healthy leaves sprouting on the eucalypt 
trees and a good variety of understorey plants covering the 
ground. 


...Fosalind Smallwood 


Winston Huggins and his meticulous lists proved an invaluable 
source of information (as always) as most of the small plants 
were not in flower, so identification mainly depended on 
checking leaves, buds and growth habit. In the case of the 
Pultenea species growing in one spot, this meant using a hand 
lens to locate the tiny U-shaped stipules (outgrowths) at the 
base of each leaf. 


With the morning almost gone, it was decided that an early 
lunch was better than a late morning tea, so we drove on to 
Durdidwarrah Rd where the chairs and eskies were brought 
out. Here we were joined by a number of investigative 
European wasps, which were a sharp reminder of how few 
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other insects had been evident anywhere else—a possible 
indicator of slow post-bushfire regeneration. 


Energies restored, we set off over the buckshot ground down 
the Buckshot Track and saw a somewhat different pattern of 
regrowth. While the trees and larger shrubs were looking 
reasonably healthy, the understorey was much thinner 
everywhere with fewer tiny plants pushing up. How much this 
was simply the effect of the drought on the normally dry 
buckshot area, and how much was the result of the fires, was 


an open question. 


Until now there had been relatively little to excite the birders, 
but this changed when we drove back and stopped beside the 
Durdidwarrah Reservoir—noticeably low because of the 

Out came the binoculars, the tripods and the scopes, 
and there was active discussion about what was on view. 


drought. 


Finally the small convoy headed down to Stony Creek picnic 


Orchid Track 


ground for afternoon tea, and a short walk along the top end of 


Anakie Gorge. Here there proved to be much more birdlife, and 
the late afternoon light was an added attraction for the 
photographers. (An elusive Magpie Moth, flitting busily among 
the bushes, proved an interesting but difficult target.) 


Marilyn and Dean Hewish were enthusiastically thanked for 
leading the excursion, as was Barry Lingham for providing 
much-appreciated transport in his birdmobile. 


Bird list (40 species) 


Orchid Track (O); Buckshot Track (B); 
Durdidwarrah South Reservoir (DSR); Stony 
Creek PG/Anakie Gorge (SC) 


Blue-billed Duck 125 (DSR) 
Musk Duck (DSR) 

Black Swan (DSR) 
Australian Shelduck (DSR) 
Pacific Black Duck (DSR) 
Hoary-headed Grebe (DSR) 
Great Crested Grebe (DSR) 
Little Pied Cormorant (DSR) 
Little Black Cormorant (DSR) 


Plant List 
Orchid Track (O); Buckshot Track (B), 
Durdidwarrah South Reservoir (D) 


Acacia mearnsii Black Wattle (O) (B) (D) 
Acacia mitchellii Mitchell's Wattle (O) 
Acacia myrtifolia Myrtle Wattle (O) (B) 
Acacia paradoxa Hedge Wattle (O) (B) 
Acacia pycnantha Golden Wattle (O) 
Acrotriche serrulata Honeypots (B) (D) 
Agrostis sp. (O) 
Allocasuarina littoralis Black Sheoak (B) 
Argentipallium obtusifolium Blunt 

Everlasting (O) 
Astroloma humifusum Cranberry Heath (B) 
Austrodanthonia sp. Wallaby Grass (O) (B) 
Banksia marginata Silver Banksia (O) 
Brunonia australis Blue Pincushion (O) 
Carpobrotus modestus Inland Pigface (D) 
Cassinia arcuata Drooping Cassinia (B) 
Cassytha glabella Slender Dodder-laurel (O) 
Correa reflexa Common Correa (O) 
Cryptandra tomentosa Prickly Cryptandra (O) 
Dianella sp. (D) 
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Animal list 


Invertebrate list 


widespread 


Cabbage White at Stony Creek 


Great Cormorant (DSR) 
White-faced Heron (DSR, SC) 
Wedge-tailed Eagle (DSR) 
Eurasian Coot (DSR) 

Masked Lapwing (DSR) 

Crimson Rosella (O, SC) 
Laughing Kookaburra (O) 
White-throated Treecreeper (O, B) 
Superb Fairy-wren (O, DSR, SC) 
Spotted Pardalote (O, SC) 
Weebill (SC) 

Brown Thornbill (DSR) 
Buff-rumped Thornbill (B) 

Striated Thornbill (SC) 

Red Wattlebird (O) 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater (O, B, SC) 


Dillwynia sp. (O) 
Eucalyptus melliodora Yellow Gum (B) 
Eucalyptus obliqua Stringybark (O) (B) (D) 
Eucalyptus polyanthemos Red Box (B) 
Eucalyptus viminalis Manna Gum (O) (B) (D) 
Exocarpus cupressiformis Cherry Ballart (D) 
Gahnia sp. (O) (D) 
Gompholobium ecostatum Dwarf Wedge- 
pea (O) 
Gonocarpus tetragynus Common 
Raspwort (B) (D) 
Goodenia geniculata Bent Goodenia (O) (D) 
Grevillea chrysophaea Golden Grevillea (B) 
Hakea decurrens Bushy Needlewood (O) 
Hovea heterophylla Common Hovea (O) 
Hydrocotyle sp. (D) 
Kennedia prostrata Running Postman (O) (B) 
Kunzea ericoides Burgan (O) 
Laxmannia orientalis Dwarf Wire-lily (O) 
Lepidosperma laterale Variable Sword- 
sedge (D) 
Lepidosperma semiteres Wire Rapier- 
sedge (O) (B) 


Black Wallaby, 1 at Orchid Track 
Fox scat at Buckshot Track 


European Wasps, many at 
Buckshot Track 
Common Brown Butterfly, females 








Photo: Rosalind Smallwood 


Picnic Ground 
Magpie or Senecio Moth 
Nyctemera amicus, 
widespread, including one 
on Senecio flower 
Bull-ant ssp. 
Case Moth on burnt trunk 
Hoverfly Scorpion 
Unidentified moths, bees, 
grasshoppers, and a 
beetle 


White-eared Honeyeater (O, B, SC) 
Yellow-tufted Honeyeater (SC) 
White-naped Honeyeater (O, DSR, SC) 
New Holland Honeyeater (SC) 

Scarlet Robin (O, SC) 

Pink Robin, 1 brown bird (DSR) 
Eastern Yellow Robin (DSR) 

Varied Sittella (SC) 

Golden Whistler (SC) 

Grey Shrike-thrush, included 1 begging 
immature at SC (O, B, SC) 

Grey Fantail (O, B, SC) 

Dusky Woodswallow (B, DSR) 
Australian Magpie (DSR) 

Welcome Swallow (DSR) 

Tree Martin 2 (DSR) 


Leptospermum continentale Prickly Tea- 
tree (O) 
Lissanthe strigosa Peach Heath (O) 
Lomandra filiformis Wattle Mat-rush (O) (B) 
Lomandra longifolia Spiny-headed Mat- 
rush (D) 
Monotoca scoparia Prickly Broom-heath (O) 
Persoonia juniperina Prickly Geebung (O) 
Pimelea sp. (O) (B) 
Platylobium obtusangulum Common Flat-pea 
(O) (B) 
Platysace heterophylla Slender Playsace (O) 
Poa sp. (O) (B) (D) 
Pomaderris aspera Hazel Pomaderris (B) 
Pseudognaphalium luteoalbum Jersey 
Cudweed (D) 
Pteridium esculentum Austral Bracken (D) 
Pultenaea humilis Dwarf Bush-pea (O) 
Senecio quadridentata Cotton Fireweed (D) 
Spyridium parvifolium Dusty Miller (O) 
Tetrarrhena distichophylla Hairy Rice- 
grass (O) 
Xanthorrhoea australis Austral Grass-tree (O) 
Xanthorrhoea minor Small Grass-tree (O) 





Orange-bellied Parrots: identification, research and conservation: 
Glenn Ehmke. 
Bird Group meeting, 17 April 2008 


hris Tzaros from Birds Australia was scheduled to give the 

talk at the April Bird Group meeting, but he has recently 
been promoted to an administrative role and therefore Glenn 
Ehmke, who now coordinates the Orange-bellied Parrot program, 
gave the talk in his place. 


Most field naturalists in the Geelong area are familiar with 
Orange-bellied Parrots. This species is one of only three 
migratory parrots in Australia. They breed in the remote 
wilderness zone around Melaleuca and Birch's Inlet in south- 
west Tasmania. They normally nest in tree hollows from 
November to February, but more recently they have also used 
nest-boxes erected as part of ongoing recovery effort. During 
winter they migrate to the south coast of mainland Australia. The 
majority of the population remains in southern Victoria, but 
significant numbers have been reported from the Gippsland 
coast and the Coorong in South Australia and vagrants have 
been reported as far west as Chinaman Creek on Spencer Gulf 
and as far north as Maroubra in New South Wales. However, the 
Geelong region is part of their core mainland range. 


Numbers of Orange-bellied Parrots reported on the mainland 
have declined dramatically over the past two decades. Counts in 
their breeding range have also declined, but not to the same 
extent. This suggests that some birds have moved into new and 
undiscovered areas on the mainland. One of the major 
challenges in the conservation of this species is therefore to 
determine the reason for the general decline and to discover the 
new mainland areas. 


Surveys are conducted annually to find birds at both the 
‘traditional’ and 'new' sites. Winter (July) surveys began in 1979, 
and in recent years counts have also been held in May and 
September. Volunteers are essential to the success of this 
project. Over a hundred individuals take part in the organised 
counts, which are managed through regional groups. The GFNC 
plays a very active part in this effort. Recent results of the survey 
have shown that bird numbers in western Port Phillip Bay and the 
Bellarine Peninsula have significantly declined in recent years. 


A crucial part of the survey process is training counters in 
identification of Orange-bellied Parrots and separating the sexes 
and age classes. In this region, the Blue-winged Parrot is the 
species most likely to be confused with Orange-bellied. The most 
important feature of OBPs is their rich grass-green colour (vs 
powdery bluish-green colour in Blue-wings); a dark blue forehead 
band bordered above and below by paler blue (vs darker blue 
with pale blue above only); green face (vs yellow); and narrow 
blue area on wings and green shoulders in flight (vs broad area 
and blue shoulders). The characteristic orange belly of OBPs 
sometimes occurs in Blue wings, although usually in a paler 
form. The OBP flight call is a sharp buzzing sound, while Blue- 
wings have a tinkling call. Recordings of both calls can be found 
on the Birds Australia web site at: 


www.birdsaustralia.com.au/our-projects/identifying-ORANGE- 
BELLIED PARROTs.html . 


For OBPs, the green colour is brightest in the males and duller in 
females and juveniles. Males have bright blue tail feathers while 

those of females and juveniles are greenish-blue. Juveniles have 
pale edges on the primaries, a less distinct forehead band and a 
pale yellow arc over the eye. 


...Dean Hewish 


About three quarters of the wild population of Orange-bellied 
Parrots has been fitted with colour bands with inscribed letters. It 
is important that band details be recorded where possible during 
surveys - even the colours alone are useful. Critical information 
can be learnt from band readings, especially identification of re- 
sighted birds. From this information, population trends (longevity 
and survival), site fidelity (breeding areas and mainland), and 
dispersal/migration routes can be obtained. 


On the mainland, Orange-bellied Parrots primarily use sheltered 
coastal sites such as bays, estuaries and lagoons. They are very 
much a coastal-dwelling species. Of 1094 mainland records, 891 
(81%) were within 2 km of the coast and 1079 (99%) within 5 km. 
They favour sites close to water such as tidal creeks, drainage 
lines, lagoon edges and small islands or spits. The favoured sites 
all provide good shelter. Their major food plants proliferate and 
grow to optimum condition at such sites. The usage of food plant 
species varies seasonally in response to the seed availability. 
Although their primary habitat is coastal saltmarsh, they also 
occur in coastal dunes, on some beaches, in saline pastures 
(especially damp sites adjacent to saltmarshes and swamps) and 
fresh-brackish swamp margins. The key food of Orange-bellied 
Parrots is the seed of Beaded Glasswort Sarcocornia 
quinqueflora. They typically forage on this species from January 
until July, coinciding with peak seed production. Later in the 
season, from July until September, they typically feed on the 
seeds of Shrubby Glasswort Sclerostegia arbuscula. The parrots 
have been observed to use other seeds, particularly 
Chenopodium, Acaena, Suaeda, Millet, Plantain and Wireweed, 
although these are minor food sources. For roosting, they require 
tall dense shrubs such as Coast Wattle, Golden Wattle, Moonah 
or Coast Beard-heath. They have been observed to rest during 
the day in African Boxthorn. It is considered to be very important 
to locate and monitor the usage of roosts by Orange-bellied 
Parrots, as roost monitoring can help obtain better counts of 
individuals in an area and also provide information on which plant 
species are best for habitat restoration efforts. 


Recently the conservation effort has moved towards more 
intensive and focussed searches, to compile a detailed database 
on sightings and habitat use, to generate statistical habitat 
models and to produce GIS (Geographic Information System)- 
based habitat maps for important regions. One of the major 
challenges is to explain why former key sites (for example; The 
Spit, Lake Connewarre, Swan Island, Carpenter Rocks, 
Blackford Drain) now appear to be less frequently used. 
Preparing management plans for Orange-bellied Parrot sites and 
increasing community understanding of the needs of Orange- 
bellied Parrots are further aims. 


In recent years, the study has examined site and habitat use by 
Orange-bellied Parrots on the mainland to generate statistical 
habitat models. This should make it possible to predict the 
occurrence of Orange-bellied Parrots in new sites where 
favourable conditions exist. The study is being conducted at 
multiple scales. Regional scale habitat model work uses GIS- 
analysis of geospatial data such as topography, water cover, 
coastline type, primary land use and the relative areas of 
different vegetation types. This will be followed up with site-scale 
habitat studies, aimed at determining the microhabitat 
preferences of Orange-bellied Parrots such as vegetation 
structure and floristics, vegetation colour, area of bare ground, 
inundation, micro-relief and distance to water. 
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Efforts to increase community understanding are in progress. will be held on the 3-4 May and 13-14 September. Craig Morley 
They include the promotion and coordination of the winter survey is the local coordinator. However, Birds Australia encourages 


program and community consultation to generate project ideas. individuals to search at other convenient times. Please report a 
Regional working groups will assist in site management and sighting immediately, even if you are unsure whether what you 
protection. Efforts are underway to increase the profile of the saw was an Orange-bellied Parrot. If you can, place a marker 


Orange-bellied Parrot project through the media and to present exactly where the parrots were found, ideally on the individual 

training workshops for volunteers, landholders and agency staff. food-plant, and contact the project co-ordinator a soon as 
possible for follow-up. 

As an individual, you can help by choosing a site you would like 


to survey (either a known Orange-bellied Parrot location or a Contact details are: Glenn Ehmke, 0447 286 488, 
potential ‘new’ site). Otherwise, you can participate in official g.ehmke@birdsaustralia.com.au or alternatively:Chris Tzaros 


Orange-bellied Parrot survey weekends. In 2008, these surveys __c.tzaros@birdsaustralia.com.au 0409 235 263. 


What else has been seen? 
...Lorraine Phelan 


| n the last Geelong Naturalist | called for seasonal observations from our area of the world. Lynne Clarke (LCI), Trevor Pescott (TP) 
and Marilyn Hewish (MHe) responded with the following reports. Please send in anything you note in the next month. 
Yarra Spiny Crayfish Euastacus |12/9/07, Werribee River, Werribee Gorge, 1 in waterweed; often seen from wooden viewing MHe, 
yarraensis 8/10/07 platform over a pool about 1 km into gorge. Also 16/3/08. GFNC 
Alarm Clock Squeaker or Ticker | 8/12/07 Durdidwarrah Rd, Brisbane Ranges, many in woodland burnt in Jan. 2006, singing on MHe 
cicada Pauropsalta mneme burnt sticks, tree trunks, grass-tree spikes; fast fliers, wary. A few were seen, many heard. 

Song identified from recording on-line 


Alarm Clock Squeaker or Ticker | 8/12/07 Spring Creek Track, N Brisbane Ranges, many heard in area burnt a few years ago in MHe 
cicada Pauropsalta mneme control burn. None in adjacent unburnt areas; an abrupt transition from calling from every 






tree to none at all 


ma 
cicada Pauropsalta mneme 
Durdidwarrah Rd, Koala Tk, Brisbane Ranges, 2 singing, on burnt tree trunks MHe 
cicada Pauropsalta mneme 


Alarm Clock Squeaker or Ticker | 23/1/08 Durdidwarrah Rd, Koala Tk, Brisbane Ranges, 3 on burnt tree trunks 
cicada Pauropsalta mneme 








Blue-tongue sp. 26/12/07 North Valley Rd, Highton, dead on road. LCl 





Snake sp. 28/3/08 Cape Otway Rd, Modewarre. A Brown Falcon flew across the road with a snake in its TP 
talons. 


Cunningham's Skink Egernia 25/4/08 Buckley Falls, a speckled-scaled juvenile on basalt rock ledge. 
depressa 


Growling Grass Frog Litoria 30/12/07 | Werribee SF, Spit and T-section lagoons, 2 heard from lagoons, 1 in each area 

raniformis 

Pobblebonk Frog 23/1/08 Durdidwarrah Rd, Koala Tk, Brisbane Ranges, several at pool in regrowth woodland MHe 
Limnodynastes dumerili 


Spiny Spider (Jewel Spider) 19/1/08 Avalon Saltworks, a few in webs in Sclerostegia on banks between lagoons MHe 
Austracantha minax 
MHe 


Spiny Spider (Jewel Spider) 29/1/08 Moolap Saltworks, Geelong, a few in webs in Sclerostegia on banks between lagoons 
Austracantha minax 


Garden Orb-weaver spider 11/2- 
Eriophora transmarinus 6/4/08 
Orb-weaver spider Eriophora 23/3/08 
pustulata 








Bacchus Marsh, 1 on huge web every night; web usually taken down in day, sometimes 






with a single guide strand remaining, but occasionally left up. Identified by Dave King. 

Brisbane Ranges, Orchid Tk off Butchers Rd, 1 in centre of low web across track in day, 10 | MHe 
a.m., feeding on something caught in web; low regrowth wattles and eucalypts. Observer 
unfamiliar with this species; identified by Dave King 

Yellow-winged Locust 3/2/08 West Barwon Dam, 2 on grassy slope and path on dam wall MHe 


Gastrimargus musicus 


Yellow-winged Locust 17/2/08 Lakers Lakes, Point Lonsdale, 1 on bank between ponds 
Gastrimargus musicus 








Yellow-winged Locust 9/3/08 Brisbane Ranges, Durdidwarrah Rd between Koala and Buckshot Tks, 4 in open area 
Gastrimargus musicus among regrowth watiles and eucalypts; large green and black grasshoppers, bright yellow 

wings in flight; flew with loud clicking sound 
Common Bluetail damselfly 1/3/08 Werribee SF, 3 perching in grass beside Lake Borrie; photographed by Peter Carton MHe 


Ischnura heterosticta 
Tau Emerald dragonfly 5/3/08 
Hemicordulia tau 


Long Forest, Happy Valley Track, 3 flying and perching in clearing by small dam; distinctive | MHe 
Emerald’s tail pattern seen; distinctive T-shaped mark on head could not be seen because 

of the angle of view; distinguished from Australian Emerald by orange-brown wing veins, 

brown pterostigma (spot on leading edge of wing) and large yellow spot on tail tip; wings 

shone gold in sun 
Durdidwarrah Rd between Koala and Buckshot Tks, 3 patrolling back and forth across MHe 
Hemicordulia sp. track in regrowth area; distinctive Emerald’s tail pattern; glittering gold wings 

Emerald dragonfly, possibly 28/3/08 Long Forest, Happy Valley Tk, 1 patrolled back and forth across a clear area between MHe 
Australian Hemicordulia shrubs in mallee, hovered; distinctive Emerald’s tail pattern seen; ID not certain as it 

australiae wouldn’t perch and | couldn’t see head pattern, wing veins or pterostigma; possibly 
Australian Emerald from lack of obvious yellow spot on tail tip; wings shone silver in sun 

Victoria Tce, Belmont TP 





Moth Oenosandra boisduvalli 10/4/08 


Magpie Moth Nyctemera amica | 22/4 Victoria Tce, Belmont, larvae defoliating Bushy Grounsel Senecio cunnunghamii 








TP 
Eyespot Anthelid Moth Anthela | 26/4 Leopold TP 
ocellata 


Yellow-banded native bees 18/4/08 Yaugher, at flowers of Banksia menziesii. TP 
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Additions to the GFNC Library 


he library is getting a revamp. A number of new references 

have been purchased this month, with more to come in the 
next few months. | would appreciate any suggestions of books 
you think would be useful additions to our library. 


Donated books have been added as well. Further donations of 
new or used books would be most welcome. 


There will be a working bee at the library on Thursday 15 May 
(9.00—12.00 am) to change the labels on all the books and 
reshelve—we are converting the system to Dewey prior to setting 
up a catalogue on a computer in the library. Any offers of help 
will be appreciated. 


A Bird Atlas of the Melbourne Region, Helen Aston & Rosemary 
Balmford, 1978 [598.299445 AST] 

A Complete Guide to Native Orchids of Australia including the Island 
Territories, David L Jones , 2006 # [584.40994 JON] 

A Complete Guide to Reptiles of Australia (2nd edn), Steve Wilson & 
Gerry Swan, 2008 # [597.90994 WIL] 

A Field Guide to the Mammals of Australia, Peter Monkhorst & Frank 
Knight, 2001 [599.0994 MEN] 

A Fragile Balance: the extraordinary story of Australian marsupials, 
Christopher Dickman & Rosemary Woodford Ganf, 2007 # 
[599.20994 DIC] 

A Reef in Time: The Great Barrier Reef from beginning to end, JEN 
Vernon, 2008 # [578.77 VER] 

An Eye for a Bird, Eric Hosking, 1970 [778.932 HOS] 

Australia's Endangered Species: The extinction dilemma, Michael 
Kennedy, 1990 [578.680994 KEN/AES] 

Bats, Phil Richardson, 2002 # [599.4 RIC] 

Birds of Portland District, Robert Farnes, 2007 [598.099457 FAR] 

Birds of the Long Forest 1889-2005, Marilyn Hewish, Rosemary Ward, 
Rohan Bugg & David Munday, 2006 (Marilyn Hewish) 
[598.099452 HEW] 

Checklist of Ferns and Fern Allies of the Otways Region, SEANA 2007 
[587.3109945 FER] 

Climate Change: Turning up the heat, Barrie Pittock, 2005 [363.73874 
PIT] 

Crabs, Hermit Crabs and Allies, Gary Poore, 2007 # [595.3860994 POO] 

Early History of Australian Zoology, Gilbert Whitley, 1970 [591.994 WHI] 

Exposing nature: A guide to Wildlife Photography, Frank Greenaway, 
2006 [778.932 GRE] 

Field Guide to Australian Sharks and Rays, RK Daley, JD Stevens, PR 
Last, GK Yearsley, 2007 # [597.30994 DAL] 

Field Guide to the Freshwater Fishes of Australia, GR Allen, SH Midgley, 
M Allen, 2003 # [597.1760994 ALL] 

Flora of the Otway Plain & Ranges 1, Enid Mayfield, 2006 [584 MAY] 

Freshwater Algae in Australia: a guide to conspicuous genera, Timothy 
Entwisle, Jason Sonneman & Simon Lewis, 1997 # 
[578.81760994 ENT] 

Fungi Down Under: The Fungimap Guide to Australian Fungi, Pat & Ed 
Grey, 2005 [579.50994] 


...Lorraine Phelan 


| encourage members to borrow the books and journals. | will be 
at the library on the morning of the 1st and 3rd Thursday of 
each month if you want to pop in for coffee, chat, browse, 
research and borrow. And keep in mind that we can also 
browse the fantastic libraries of the other user groups but present 
we can't borrow from their libraries. 


Abbreviations used: 
# = GFNC purchase 
(....) = Donor's name if known 


Genetic Roulette: the documented health risks of genetically engineered 
food, Jeffrey Smith, 2007 [ 631.5233 SMI] 

Living By Water: A history of Barwon Water and its predecessors, Leigh 
Edwards, 2005 [863.61099452 EDM] 

Marine Decapod Crustracea of Southern Australia: A guide to 
identification, Gary Poore, 2004 # [365.380994] 

Masterpieces of Australian Bird Photography, Peter Slater, 1980 
[778.932 SLA] 

Native Mice and Rats, Bill Breed & Fred Ford, 2007 # [599.34 BRE] 

Reptiles of South Australia: A brief synopsis, T F Houston, 1973 [567.909 
HOU] 

Rice Nature Reserve: Avifauna Survey Report, Stuart Quick, 2007 
(Stuart Quick) [598.099452 QUI] 

Shorebirds of Australia, Andrew Geering, Lindsay Agnew & Sandra 
Harding, 2007 # [598.330994 GEE] 

Snakes of Africa, RM Isemonger, 1968 [598.12 ISE] 

Spiders Commonly Found in Melbourne and surrounding Regions, Ken 
Walker & Graham Milledge, 1992 [595.4409945 WAL] 

Starwatch Starwheel: Your easy-to-use-guide to the night sky, David 
Ellyard, 2007 # [523.80223 ABC] 

The Mammals of Australia (3rd edn), Steve Van Dyck & Ronald Strahan, 
2008 # [599.0944 VAN] 

The Singing Land, Vincent Serventy, 1972 [500.994 SER] 

The Waterbug Book, John Gooderham & Edward Tsyrlin, 2005 # 
[592.1760994 GOO] 

To see every bird on earth, Dan Koeppel, 2005 [598.07234092 KOE] 

Tree Hollows and Wildlife Conservation in Australia, Philip Gibbons & 
David Lindenmayer, 2002 # [577.30994 GIB] 

Unique to Australia, Bill Beatty, 1953 [574.994 BEA] 

Victoria the Garden State, Lyall Rowe, 1984 [919.45 ROW] 

Waterplants in Australia (4th edn), G R Sainty & S W Jacobs, 2003 # 
[581.92994 SAI] 

Where River Meets Sea: Exploring Australia's estuaries, Lynne Turner, 
Dieter Tracey, Jan Tilden & William Dennison, 2004 # 
[577.7860994 TUR] 

Wild Australia, Michael Morcombe, 1977 [500.994 MOR] 





Eco Book Club report 


very lively discussion was generated when the Eco Book 

Club met to discuss David Lindenmayer's On Borrowed 
Time: Australia's Environmental Crisis and what we must do 
about it. 


Lindenmayer has won many awards for his articles and books on 
conservation biology, ecology, wildlife, forest ecology and forest 
restoration. In this book he outlines Australia's the uniqueness of 
Australia's environment . Did you know that we have the world's 
largest moss Dawsonia longifolia? The world's largest burrowing 
mammal, the wombat? That feral camel numbers double every 
eight years? That, of the 463 grasses and legumes introduced as 
stock feed, only 21 have proved useful but all have since become 
weeds? Lindenmayer outlines the huge environmental problems, 


...Lorraine Phelan 


and argues passionately that we have the resources to tackle the 
problems. He says we have no time to waste. 


His chapter headings are: The Good, The Bad, The Ugly and 
The Hero. In the final chapter he suggests actions for fighting 
against inadequate action and provides a checklist of actions. 
Stimulated by these points our discussion was wide-ranging, and 
we often strayed off the track, and that's a good thing. We 
decided that because many of the actions must stem from a 
government level, federal and state, the book should be 
compulsory reading for all politicians and councillors. 


I'm happy to lend my book to any GFNC member who would like 
to read it. 
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Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 11 March 2008 
Coastal Saltmarsh in Western Victoria, assets, threats and initiatives 
Geoff Carr 
...Valda Dedman 


G eoff Carr, of Ecology Australia, explained that Victoria is rich in saltmarsh, there is much still to be learned about It and it 
is a very vulnerable ecosystem. Total coastal saltmarsh is estimated at 14 595 ha., of which only 2614 ha. are found 
west of Melbourne. Coastal saltmarsh and estuarine vegetation are found in all bioregions on low energy coasts, 
embayments and estuaries; in western Victoria, saltmarsh occurs also in inland saline environments. Some species, such as 
Grey Glasswort Halosarcia halocnemoides subsp. halocnemoides, Blackseed Glasswort H. pergranulata subsp. pergranulata 
and Thorny Lawrencia Lawrencia squamata are absent from or rarely occur in eastern Victoria, and have a very disjunct 
distribution, being found near Geelong and then in the Mallee-Wimmera saline wetlands. Beaded Glasswort Sarcocornia 
quinqueflora occurs mainly near the coast, not in the far 
northwest, but is found around the saline lakes of the 
western basalt plain. Shrubby Glasswort Sclerostegia 
arbuscula and Austral Seablite Suaeda australis are 
completely coastal in distribution. 


Distribution and biogeography 

Saltmarsh is found in a wide range of physiographic 
settings and ecological gradients. Soils and substrates 
may have originated from former geological events 
(inland seas), local waterlogging, even atmospheric 
deposition of salt. Its distribution is influenced by climate, 
rainfall, wind and temperature, as well as by human 
modifications to the landscape. 


Environments include marine, estuarine (wet brackish), 
lower saltmarsh (frequent tidal inundation), upper 
saltmarsh (occasional to rare tidal inundation) and 
fringing estuarine/upper saltmarsh (generally + 
continually moist brackish conditions). In western Victoria 
a large number of EVCs are represented and many are 
rare, endangered or vulnerable. (Table 1). 





Salt Marsh Photo: Geoff Carr 
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Vegetation structure and life forms 

Species diversity increases with dryness of the soil. A surprising number of annuals (68) have been recorded from Victoria’s 
saltmarsh. Some overlooked forbs such as Senecio occur on drier mounds within the saltmarsh, with fringing areas 
supporting trees and large shrubs such as Acacia verticillata, Eucalyptus camaldulensis var. camaldulensis, Leptospermum 
laevigatum and L. lanigerum. One mangrove Avicennia marina subsp. australasica occurs in the tidal zone, at its most 
southerly distribution. There is a native dodder Cuscuta tasmanica and a mistletoe Amyema preissii. Many widespread 
perennials are succulents, many in the drier areas are tussock-forming (Table 2). 


Only 53% of the taxa recorded for coastal saltmarsh are indigenous; there are only two exotic taxa in the lower ('wet') 
saltmarsh (Table 3). 


Threats and management issues 
e Historic losses 


e Sea level rise—Coastal saltmarsh is particularly vulnerable in the light of climate change and rising sea levels. 

e Erosion 

e Freshwater inputs and hydrological modifications (Alcoa at Point Henry). Barriers to tidal inundation (Barwon 
breakwaters) 

e Pollution and nutrient enrichment 

e Direct destruction—draining and filling in, mining for shellgrit 

e Grazing—stock (sheep, cattle, horses), rabbits, hares, goats, deer 

e Weed invasion, e.g. Tall Wheat-grass and Sharp Rush in Newhaven saltmarsh on Phillip Island, or Spartina at 


Anderson's Inlet and in the Barwon estuary 
e Recreation pressures 
e Fire 


Lonsdale Lakes, under threat from development, are a particularly valuable and diverse saltmarsh site. Other local special 
areas include Edwards Point, Mud Island and the Murtcaim Flora and Fauna Reserve. At Point Wilson the saltmarsh on 
basalt substrate is unusual. 


Saltmarsh has long been neglected and undervalued. It can also be astonishingly beautiful, both at the landscape and at the 
individual plant level, as the pictures accompanying 
Geoff's talk revealed. He also showed us pages from a 
forthcoming book on Australian saltmarsh plants, due 
in November. Each species is illustrated in colour, with 
descriptive text and distribution map. We look forward 
to this valuable resource. 


Geoff also offered to lead an excursion to the 
Murtcaim Flora and Fauna Reserve, an area he has 
been studying for some 30 years. It was great to have 
Geoff back at the GFNC, where he started as a junior 
member and to have him speak to us at a venue (the 
Geelong Botanic Gardens) where he worked for eight 
years. 


Life forms in the Victorian saltmarsh flora 


Indigenous 
Lifeform taxa 
annual 
perennial herb (tufted or Murtcairn Flora and Fauna Reserve, near Point Wilson 
tussock forming) Photo: Geoff Carr 
perennial herb 
rhizomatous or 
stoloniferous) 





Flora of Victorian coastal saltmarshes 


Total Taxa: 
Indigenous taxa 
Exotic taxa 


Lower (‘wet’) saltmarsh 
Indigenous taxa 
Exotic taxa 





Upper (‘dry’) saltmarsh 170 
Indigenous taxa 98 (57%) 
Exotic taxa 72 (48%) 





Table 2 Table 3 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Manna Gum Park, Modewarre, 27 March 2008 


even hardy souls braved the threatening skies to visit Manna 
Gum Park at Modewarre. We were very fortunate, and 
although cold, we did not get too much rain. 


The birds were not very prolific in the poor weather, but we did 
see 29 species, including the Rajah Shelduck, which was 
obliging enough to return to the dam on the property in time for 
our visit after several weeks' absence. 


We spent an enjoyable morning wandering around the property, 
accompanied by several grey fantails. We also saw 4 kangaroos. 


It is a beautiful area, and on a good day we would probably have 
seen a lot more, but nevertheless it was a very pleasant morning 
of bird-watching. Thanks go to Phil Dumesny for letting us visit 
his property. 


Bird List: 

Rajah Shelduck 
Pacific Black Duck 
White-faced Heron 
Galah 

Long-billed Corella 


Superb Fairy Wren 
Spotted Pardalote 


Little Corella Red Wattlebird 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 
Eastern Rosella 


Laughing Kookaburra Jacky Winter 


White-throated Treecreeper 


White-browed Scrubwren 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 


White-eared Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 


...Pat Streefkerk 






na 


Photo: Pat Streefkerk 


Golden Whistler 
Grey Shrike-thrush 
Grey Fantail 

Willie Wagtail 

Dusky Woodswallow 
Australian Magpie 
Little Raven 

House Sparrow 
Red-browed Finch 





Bird observations March-April 2008 


agpie Geese have been seen in large numbers at Serendip. 

This sighting corresponds with large numbers seen in 
February 2007 and March 2006. These large flocks are an 
impressive sight. 


Jerringot continued to provide bird watchers with good sightings 
of crakes and rails. It was interesting to note the late departure of 
Latham's Snipe from Jerringot and the very late report of a bird at 
Begola Wetlands in Ocean Grove. The '13th Beach end' of the 
Black Rocks had low numbers of waders over summer, so it is 
pleasing to note the reports of Sanderlings and Ruddy 
Turnstones during March. This site has provided the most 
records of Sanderlings over the past decade. 


Blue-winged Parrots have been seen at Jerringot (and not seen 
in the Otways after 22/3/08). These parrots move from Otways 
into surrounding areas in late summer. The first Swift Parrot for 
the season was seen at Barwon Heads. These parrots have 
made the journey from the Tasmanian breeding grounds. 


White-fronted Tern were seen at Point Lonsdale. They are not 
often recorded, but they move into this region around March, at 
about the time the similar Common Terns depart. 

The record of the Sacred Kingfisher at Batesford is one of the 
few sightings reported this year. They may be a bird that is 
declining in the region. 


Autumn is robin season, and we have reports of Flame, Rose 
and Pink Robins returning to the local area during March. The 
Geelong area is one of the best places to find these delightful 
birds 
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... Barry Lingham 


The following observations are a selection of those submitted. All 
records will be published in the annual Geelong Bird Report. 


Observers: BAt, Bryant Attwood; BL, Barry Lingham; BNL, 
Bernie Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; DHe, Dean Hewish; DK, 
Dave King; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; HS, Hans Streefkerk; HSc, 
Helen Schofield; JDu, Jon Duthie; JH, Joe Hubbard; JN, John 
Newman; KC, Kay Campbell; LCI, Lynne Clarke, MHe, Marilyn 
Hewish; NH, Nola Haines; PC, Polly Cutcliffe; RGa, Rob Ganly; 
TFI, Tom Fletcher; TP, Trevor Pescott 


A new publication, Birds of Portland 
District Victoria by Robert Farnes, 
builds on a previous book by Noel 
Leamonth Birds of Portland District 
published in 1966. 


Robert reviews past and recent records 
of 344 species recorded in the south- 
west corner of Victoria, and includes 
specific locations for each species. He 
has also documented changes, with 
eight species locally extinct, several 
others declining, some increasing and 
some species new to the area. This is a 
very useful reference. 


Cost: $20 (plus $3 postage) 


Available from Portland Filed Naturalists Club, c/o Ivor Graney, 
Narrawong Post Office 3285. Cheques payable to Portland Field 
Naturalists Club. 


Species 
Magpie Goose 
Black Swan 


Black-faced Cormorant 
Royal Spoonbill 

Black Kite 

Grey Goshawk 
Collared Sparrowhawk 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 


Peregrine Falcon 
Buff-banded Rail 
Australian Spotted Crake 
Spotless Crake 

Latham's Snipe 


Ruddy Turnstone 
Sanderling 


Sooty Oystercatcher 
Black-fronted Dotterel 
Hooded Plover 

Arctic Jaeger 
White-fronted Tern 
Gang-gang Cockatoo 


Musk Lorikeet 
Little Lorikeet 
Crimson Rosella 
Swift Parrot 
Blue-winged Parrot 


Powerful Owl 
White-throated Needletail 
Fork-tailed Swift 

Sacred Kingfisher 
Speckled Warbler 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 


Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
White-eared Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 
White-fronted Chat 


Scarlet Robin 


Flame Robin 


Pink Robin 


Olive Whistler 
Golden Whistler 


Grey Fantail 


White-winged Triller 
Dusky Woodswallow 


Diamond Firetail 


Number 
500+ 
200 
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20+ 
Many 
Many 

{ 

9 
Present 


25 


Date 
5/4 
11/4 


2/4 
26/3 
7/4 
4/4 
5/4 
11/3 
31/3 
15/3 
21/3 
15/3 
21/3 
12/3 
7/4 
27/3 
27/3 


28/3 
26/3 
March 
7/4 
2/4 
25/3 
27/3 
4/4 
15/4 
24/3 
28/3 
15/3 
22/3 


23/3 
25/3 
23/3 
11/3 
4 
24/3 
25/3 
7/4 
4/4 
16/4 
23/3 
24/3 
4/4 
28/3 
3/4 


8/4 
27/3 
29/3 
7/4 
14/4 


29/3 
27/3 
16/4 
27/3 
4/4 

5/4 

11/3 
13/4 
16/4 


10/4 


Comments 


Serendip 
Point Henry, massed offshore in shallow water, feeding on seagrass on 
west side. 


Point Lonsdale 


Jerringot 


Limeburners Bay 
Torquay, near Grasstree Park, white morph. 


Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, a pair hunting near main dam. 
Batesford, on private property. 

Highton, soaring over North Valley Rd. 

Highton, pursuing a magpie. 

Jerringot 

Jerringot 

Jerringot 

Jerringot. Also 1 on 26/3 

Begola Wetlands, Ocean Grove 

Black Rocks 

Black Rocks, one with flags on right leg. Apparently banded in South 
Australia. 

Werribee Treatment Plant, at bird hide. 


Jerringot 
Aire River, on beach at the mouth, 4 adults and 2 juveniles 


Limeburners Bay 

Point Lonsdale 

Birregurra, eating hawthorn berries. 
Queens Park 

Bacchus Marsh. Large numbers recently. 
Melton, Toolern Creek 

Belmont, eating apples. All adults 
Barwon Heads, in flowering Tuart Gums. 
Jerringot, flying and calling overhead. 


Otways, feeding beside Benwerrin-Mt Sabine Rd up to this date, none 
since. 





Wensleydale, heard calling at 0445. 

Newtown 

Wensleydale. Rarely seen this year. 

Batesford 

White Elephant Reserve 

Freshwater Creek, heard regularly since. 

Sheoak Picnic Ground, one eating berries from Prickly Currant Bush. 
Ocean Grove, a group of 8 and another 2 flying E at 0830. 

Gum Flat 

Bacchus Marsh, several flocks flew over, 11-12 am. Unusual in town. 
Freshwater Creek. Not usually seen here. 

You Yangs, males, just S of saddle at western end of circuit walk. 
Wensleydale, a pair on Gum Flat Rd. 

Barwon Heads, at The Bluff. 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, a brown bird. Also 2 brown birds near 
waterhole on north fence on 5/4 

Freshwater Creek, a pair. Several pairs seen regularly since. 

Red Gum Island 

Otway Ranges, a male at Beauchamps Falls. 

Limeburners Bay 

Barwon River, a male at Lower Buckley Falls, and a male at Queens 
Park. 

Otway Ranges, single birds seen at Beauchamps Falls, 250 m apart. 
Queens Park River Walk, a brown bird 

Bacchus Marsh, arrival in town for autumn/winter. 

Red Gum Island 

Gum Flat, of mainland race. 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 

Batesford, non-breeding male. 

Durdidwarrah South Reservoir, catching and eating European Wasps. 


Long Forest, Happy Valley Track, small groups passed through, very 
high, calling, 1300-1445. 


Lake Merrimu PG, one flock, included 2 black-billed immatures. 


Observer 
GMc 
DK 


BL, TFI, CMo 
PC 

JH 

BL, BML 
BL 

RGa 
LCI 

JN 

JN 

JN 

JN 

TP, PC 
Per TFI 
GMc 
GMc 


LCI, KC 
PC 

NH 

JH 

BL, TFI, CMo 
BL 

BAt 
MHe 
MHe 
TP 

JDu 

JN 

TP 


JN 

JH 

JN 

RGa 

MHe, DHe 
HS 


BL 

BL 

BL, BML 
MHe 

HS 

HSc 

BL, BML 
JDu 
GMc, BL 


HS 

BAt 

BL, BML 
JH 

BAt 


BL, BML 
BAt 

MHe 

BAt 

BL, BML 
BL 

RGa 
DHe, MHe 
MHe 


MHe, DHe 
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Colac excursion 
18 May 2008 


Leaders: Joe Hubbard 


9.00 am from Adams Crt. Eastern Park or 
travel independently. Usual car pooling. 

All the usual gear—you know the drill— 
snacks and lunch, wet weather gear, sturdy 
shoes. A telescope would be handy! 

10 00 am approximately at Colac Bird 
Sanctuary, Church St., second right after 
crossing the overpass. Vicroads 263 


This excursion will evolve. Our present intentions are to 
spend some time in Colac, lakeside. Then we will go on to 
Birnam Station, about 20 km along the Colac-Lavers Hill 
road. As you descend into the Gellibrand valley look for 
Cashins Rd. on the left. Here you will be able to explore 
short sections of the upgraded rail trail (Colac-Beech 
Forest ) or just potter around the pleasant creekside 
environment. Those with energy to burn could walk the 
section of the trail to Loves Creek picnic ground—approx 
4 km—where they will meet up with the rest of us. 


In the meantime our people on the ground, Robert Missen 
and John James, will keep an eye out for 'hotspots' which 
could bring changes to our plans. 


Contact: Joe Hubbard 5224 1909 ( Mobile 041 2842483 
excursion day only ) 


Library working bee 


9.00—12.00 am, Thursday 15 May 2008 


All offers of help appreciated. 


Contact Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 


Next mammal trapping 


Dog Rocks, Lilydale House, Batesford 


As part of the weed-removal work being undertaken by 
Green Corp, and the arrangement for the lease by the 
City of Greater Geelong of the Moorabool River frontage, 
we will search for small mammals on Belchers' land and 
along the river. 


Meet. at the entrance to Lilydale House, 100 Dog Rocks 

Road, Batesford as follows: 
Monday 26 May 
Tuesday 27 May 


2.00 pm to set traps 
8.00 am to check traps 
Wednesday 28 May 8.00 am to check traps 
Thursday 29 May 8.00 am to collect traps 
If you are able to attend, please contact Trevor on 
5243 4368 email ppescott@optusnet.com.au 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 


Thursday 22 May 2008 


Belcher's Property in Batesford 


In early March, several GFNC members spent a very 
pleasant few hours assisting a young Green Corps team 
to identify bird species in the bushland on Belcher's 
property in Batesford. The team has requested a follow- 
up visit to further their skills and let us know about some 
of the birds they have seen during their work program on 
the property. The extensive bushland along the 
Moorabool River hosts many interesting bird species. We 
will walk with the Greencorps team, checking the birds 
and inspecting the work the team have done in removing 
weeds and getting the area ready for public access along 
a section of the river area. 

Meet: 8:30 am at Adams Court, Eastern Gardens 
or at the entrance gates to the property at 
100 Dogrocks Road Batesford. 

12:00 pm 

Morning tea, binoculars, field guides, wet 
weather gear. 


Finish: 
Bring: 


Enquiries to Barry Lingham ph 5255 4291 or email 
gfnc@vicnet-net.au 


Your Help is requested!! 
Saturday 24 May 2008 


Twice a year a few still dedicated GFNC members pull 
out the dreaded boneseed weed that covers much of the 
You Yangs. Our club has been taking car of the area 
known as The Saddle, where the East and West Walks 
meet, for over 40 years. The hill above these walks is a 
credit to our club members’ tenacity. However, the area 
between the walk and above Rockwell Road is in 
desperate need of catch up work to clear the regeneration 
of the weed. We always enjoy the social aspect as well as 
a marvellous sense of achievement and would love to 
share this with other members. 


Please join us on Saturday 24 May between 9.30 am 
and 3.00 pm Follow the GFNC signs on the Great 
Circle Drive to Rockwell Road—the gate will be 
unlocked, please replace it after entering this 
normally restricted area. Bring gloves and eye 
protection—as well, please wear suitable clothing. 


Claire and Dennis Greenwell 5243 7047 or 
0408 108992 
Rob Beardsley 5241 1951 
Mailing roster 


May: Polly Cutcliffe 
June: Joan & Tibor Korn 








GFNC COMMITTEE 2008-2009 


President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 
Vice-President Lynne Clarke 5243 8774 
Immediate Past President Vacant 
Secretary Tim Billington 5221 1169 
Treasurer Vacant 
Minute Secretary Lynne Clarke 5243 8774 
Committee Member 
x " David Flanagan 5221 2427 
i i Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
4 i Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 


Neil McInnes 
Lorraine Phelan 
Diana Primrose 
Peter Williams 


0408 102 802 


5243 0636 
5250 1811 
5221 3503 


Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
alynneclarke@ozemail.com.au 


tbii@optusnet.com.au 
alynneclarke@ozemail.com.au 


jillpip@optusnet.com.au 
lingham@tpg.com.au 
brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
neil.mcinnes@yahoo.com.au 
lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
dprimrose4@bigpond.com 
peter.w@wesinet.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 











Coming events 


MAY 2008 JUNE 2008 
6 General Meeting: Gene technology—Tim Billington 3 General Meeting: Victorian Conservation Seedbank— 
13 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting Jeff Jeans 
15 Bird Group: Birds from Buckley’s to the Break 10 Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture: The latest 
revisited—Gordon McCarthy, Valda Dedman & Trevor on weeds 
Pescott TBA |= Mammal Group: Survey 
Excursion: Colac area. Leader: Joe Hubbard 15 Excursion: Bannockburn Bush 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion—Batesford Leader: Stuart McCallum 
Boneseed pull—You Yangs. Leaders: Rob Beardsley, 19 Bird Group: Bird population changes over 50 years at 
Claire & Dennis Greenwell Beeac—Robert Missen 
26-29 Mammal Group: Survey at Batesford 26 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 


Consider this for your bookshelf 


The Cause of Mosquitoes' Sorrow: Beginnings, Blunders and Breakthroughs in Science, 
Surendra Verma, $22.95 


A very readable account of 2000 years of scientific discoveries, eureka moments, errors and serendipities. 


Please contact the Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 26 May 2008. 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


DISCLAIMER 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 


photograph) from another source, so that copyright permission can 


be sought. 


Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 


start at 8.00 pm 


Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park 


The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 
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